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railway over which more than twenty trains passed each day. The 
nests observed were in each instance directly under the running 
rails and not more than from 2 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. below them. 

It seems curious for these birds to have selected these bridges 
as the chances of rearing their young seem doubtful owing to the 
risk of splashes of hot water, oil, hot cinders and ash falling from 
passing locomotives destroying them. 


Details of nests found are as under :— 


(1) 1 -3-34. Nest with 4 fresh eggs. 
(2) 10-4-34. Two nests in the same bridge about four feet 
apart, one with 4 eggs and the other with 


3 Se" 
(3) 20-4-34. Nest newly constructed, eggs not laid. 


‘TANJORE. CH bIDDEIET. 


December 30, 1930. 


XVL THE HABITS OF VULTURES. 


A note on the eyesight of vultures was published in the last issue 
of the Journal by Mr. Dunbar Brander which is of much interest, 
as the habits of vultures seem to have escaped the notice of 
ornithologists to some extent. Mr. Brander’s description as to how 
the vultures find the carcases and offal they feed’ on is largely 
correct, but I question the accuracy of some of his remarks on 
their habits. 

Vultures do not start their soaring as early as he suggests. 
They are particularly late risers, and it is only after a good deal of 
shaking out of their filthy plumage that they venture to put it to the 
test of flight. Then they start out—like most birds—in the coolness 
of the morning to search for food—only they are later out than most. 
In big-game jungle, vultures may be seen in pairs, or solitary, 
quartering the hill sides looking eagerly down into the jungle for 
a possible tiger or leopard ‘kill’. They work it methodically like 
a harrier at the various levels. It is only when the day begins to 
heat up that vultures in company with other birds of prey start 
their soaring—which is not, I think, as Mr. Brander supposes for 
the purpose of finding their food but to escape the heat of the 
day by keeping aloft at several thousand feet elevation. Of course 
they are on the lookout for food too—combining pleasure with 
profit—but I do not think food is their primary object in soaring. 
This habit of soaring of birds of prey is well known and observed 
by falconers. Vultures that are gorged with offal will omit of 
course the morning search for food, and they then sit in numbers 
on some high tree working it off, but most of them will be seen 
to go soaring up later in the day—as if for pleasure. The Jodhpur 
desert—for example—can be very hot at ground level—even for 
vultures, and by gomg up a few thousand feet they get into cool 
ear, 
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Harriers and other birds of prey may often be seen soaring up 
with vultures and they are obviously not seeking their prey. They 
are seeking the cool air at a high altitude. 

Mr. Brander describes very well how the sky is ‘drained’ of its 
vultures as soon as a carcase is found—vulture after vulture follow- 
ing on the direct and purposeful flight of those that give the show 
away—only it is not only the crow that gives the first indication. 
In many places crows are absent or scarce. Dogs, wolves and 
jackals are especially watched by vultures for this purpose and 
probably the big cats too. 

On their own—without a pointer—vultures can be very silly and 
pass quite close to a carcase without spotting-it. This is often to 
be seen when waiting in hiding for a tiger or leopard over a ‘kill’. 
The inability of vultures to find such ‘kills’, points to their having 
little or no sense of smell. 

Recently instances of vultures descending to feed on a tiger 
‘kill? by night have been recorded—presumably by moon light. In 
view of their terror of the tiger such instances are noteworthy. I 
have seen a tiger at noon charge out on to vultures that had the 
temerity to descend onto the ‘kill’, and leap up at them and try 
to claw them down—a pretty sight! 

How long can vultures go without food? How often do thev 
drink? There are a number of interesting questions to ask about 
these filthy fowl. The Lammergeyer has always intrigued me for 
I have never seen one feeding yet! 


Would Mr. Donald give us some information about the soaring 
of birds of prey? 


TaunceyI, BURMA. FT, Re LIVESEY, 
September 30, 1936. 


XVIT.—EAGLES ON THE NILGIRIS. 


A few years ago I was having a talk on the verandah of the 
Ootacamund Club with two sportsmen who were discussing their 
day’s shoot on the downs. Their bag consisted of three or four 
jungle fowl, all hens, and a brace of woodcock, and they were 
deploring the shortage of game generally on the hills. My sug- 
gestion that the shooting of jungle fowl be restricted to cock birds 
only did not find favour, and when I remarked that perhaps the 
various eagles met with were responsible they told me there were 
no eagles here, and that if I meant kites or sparrow hawks, they 
certainly did no harm. Shortly after this I was asked by a lady if 
I would call round at her house to shoot a kite which was going 
off with her fowls and pigeons. I could understand the lady not 
knowing that it was not the common kite which was the culprit, 
but it surprised me very much that two men who were out with 
their guns every shooting season did not know better. When, 
later on, I was prompted to write an article on eagles to a certain 
newspaper I sent each of them a copy. 


